The Civil Service

of the popular will to what a detached and disinterested
experience believes to be practicable. Its authority is that
of influence, not of power. It indicates consequences;
it does not impose commands. The decision which results
is the minister's decision; its business is the provision
of the material within which, in its judgment, the best
decision can b$ made.

This, at least, is, I am confident, the spirit in which
all the really eminent civil servants of the last seventy
years have approached their task. The change in the
perspective of their function is, in part, the outcome of
changed electoral expectations, and, in part also, to the
important fact that the Civil Service has become, espe-
cially since the war, not an inchoate series of departments,
but a unified administrative mechanism. The first is the
direct consequence of the enlarged electorate. Those who
-have to be satisfied have different wants to-day from
those to whom Russell and Peel, or even Gladstone and
Disraeli, sought to respond. The second is due to the fact
the necessities of efficient administration have compelled
the departments to think of themselves, in Sir Warren
Fisher's phrase, as ."units of a complete and correlated
whole." We have witnessed, above all in the last genera-
tion, what he ha& well termed "the evolution of a service
conception in contrast to a departmental one*'* It is,
indeed, far from complete; the struggles between the
three defence departments is evidence of that. But the
stage is beginning to be reached where the lines of geiieral
administrative policy are the outcome of a continuous
co-operation, conscious, if informal, between the heads
of departments. The machinery of administration moves
much more deliberately on a single plane of purpose than
at any previous time.
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